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Notes. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS, PLACED ON 
‘THE ROMAN ‘INDEX’ (1600 TO 1750). 


In looking through the ‘Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum,’ printed at Rome in 1758 by 
the order of Benedict XIV., I have made 
the following notes :— 

Addison, Joseph. His Notes on Italy are con- 
demned, 1729. Le Spectateur, ou le Socrate 
‘moderne, 1745. (This I presume to be a trans- 
-lation.) 

Andrewes, Lancelot. 


Tortura Torti, 1609 and 


Bacon, De Augmentis. 1669, Donec corrigatur. 

Barclay, John. Euphormion, 1609. 

Barclay, Robert. Apologie....[pour] le peuple 
‘appelé par mépris les Trembleurs, 1712. 
“ee Joseph. Origines, sive Antiquitates, 

Boyle, Robert. Three essays. 1700. 

Broughton, Hugh. Opera, 1609. 

Browne, Sir Tho. Religio Medici, 1646, shortly 
-after its appearance. 





Bull, George. Opera omnia, 1739 and 1757. 
Donec corrigantur. 

Burnet, Gilbert. Histoire de la Réformation 
1690 and 1693. Histoire des Révolutions d’An- 
gleterre, 1732. 

Burnet, Thomas. Telluris theoria sacra, 1739 ; 
and three other works. 
we John. Historia Transubstantiationis, 

7. 

Cudworth, Ralph. Systema intellectuale, 1739. 

Defoe, Daniel. Histoire du Diable, 1744. 

Fell, John. Cypriani opera, 1686. 

Hakewill, George. Scutum Regium, 1622. 

Herbert of Cherbury. De Veritate, 1634. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographia, 1727. 

Hobbes of Malmesbury. Leviathan, 1703. 
Life of Hobbes, 1703. 

James I. Apologia pro 1609. 
Baothixov Awpov, 1609. 

Lightfoot, John. Opera omnia, 1690. 

Locke, John. L’entendement humain, 1734. 


juramento, 


. Mandeville, Bernard. La Fable des Abeilles, 
745. 


1732 
(See 


Milton, John. Il Paradiso Perduto, 
Litere Cromwellii, 1700. 

Osborn, Francis. Misc. Works, 1737. 
Nineteenth Century, 1896, p. 944, &c.) 

Owen, John. Epigrammata, 1654. 

Pearson, John. Expositio Symboli Apostolici, 

Poole, Matthew. Synopsis, 1693. 

Prideaux, Humphrey. Histoire deg Juifs, 1732. 
Donec corrigatur. 

Richardson, Samuel. 
récompensée, 1745. 

Ross, Alexander. 
1676. 

Sanderson, Robert. 
Pr#lectiones, 1700. 

Selden, John. Five works, 1714 and 1718. 

Sherlock, William. Sermons, 1737. 

Steele, Richard. Etat de I’ Eglise Romaine, 


Pamela, ou la vertu 


Les Religions du Monde, 


De Conscientia, 1677. 


Swift, Jonathan. Le Conte du Tonneau, 1734. 
we Herbert. Origines Ecclesiastice, 

Tillotson, John. 

Toland, John. 

One would have expected inter alia to 
find Dr. William Nicholls’s ‘ Defensio 
Ecclesie Anglicane’ in the list. It was 
published in Latin in 1708, and dedicated to 
Queen Anne; and published in English 
1715, 1730, 1740. 

Perhaps the oddest thing is the insertion 
of poor old Richardson’s ‘ Pamela.’ The 
examiners probably never heard of ‘Tom 
Jones’ and « Joseph Andrews,’ though they 
appeared in 1749 and 1742 respectively. 
‘Tristram Shandy’ had not seen the light 
when this edition of the Index was issued. 

The dates in my list are those of con- 


demnation. Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


Sermons, 1727 and 1739. 
Adeisidemon, 1725. 
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HEBREW DIETETICS. 


On taking a cursory survey of modern 
dietetics as exemplified in the dicta in 
vogue half a century ago, one is amazed to 
find how little we have been able to improve 


‘considered more efficacious than drugs 
' herbs. 


and its false formule. Disease was then looked 
upon as communicable in the guise of “ evif 
spirits,’ or “ Sheidim,” to exorcise which, 
incantations, prayers, and penances were 
or 
Yet there was a fine faith in medi- 


in this respect on the wisdom of the ancient | cines, as will duly appear. A few examples 


Hebrews. 
tionably excel, bequeathing to us a body 
of experience for the management of our 


rivate lives far in excess of aught of a like | pal 
Rind to be met with in the works of Greek| three days (tbid., 91b). 


and Roman writers. 

All the features of careful living enu- 
merated by Dr. Chambers, such as resting 
after meals, avoidance of excess of all kinds, 
use of abundance of pure water, bathing, 
choice of pure food—all these have been in 
active operation for thousands of years 
among the Hebrews, and are known as 


“ Kashruth.” But abstinence, as now 
understood, does not appear to have 
been recognized as a factor of hygiene 


at that date. Whatever the exponents 
of that science may to-day recommend, 
it is clear that fasting does enter very 
largely into the lives of the Hebrew people, 
and with excellent results for their own 
well-being and for those dependent upon 
them. By attention to the demands of 
“ Kashruth,” to its various fasts and 
penances, and to the sundry acts of self- 
denial these necessarily impose, the Hebrew 
nation to-day occupies the proud position 
of possessing in every country of Europe a 
higher average of general health and longe- 
vity (with a minimum of deaths and a 
maximum of births per thousand) than 
the rest of the population. This is 
directly traceable to the writings of the 
Rabbins, many of whom were distinguished 
physicians. As usual in the Talmud, both 
sides of every theory are amply represented. 
Advocates of luxury find as much honour 
there as the preachers of self-denial and of 
““the simple life,”’ as practised by Viscount 
Combermere, who died in 1865, at the ripe 
age of 93. This nobleman, we are assured, 
rose early; breakfasted frugally, taking no 
meat ; lunched similarly at midday, adding 
a little wine to his solid food. Dinner was 
an elaborate supply of meat, wine, bread, 
and potatoes. Nothing else was taken, 
except time over the consumption of the 
viands. Such methodical self- control has 
been attained by very few men. 

A word is necessary regarding the phar- 
macopeia of the Talmud. As we might 
expect, the science of the Rabbins is not in 
advance of their own age, with its prejudices 


In that field they did unques- | Of : C 2 
‘Animals killed on a certain day could 





their doctrines may be of interest. 
not be eaten that day (Sanhedrin, 63). They 
had to lie partly in salt for at least 
In Beza, 16, we 
are told that Rabbi Shimmon ben Lokish 
believed that man received an oversoul or 
spirit on Friday eve, and had it taken away 
from him when the Sabbath ended. To 
turn to their materia medica, they had, for 
instance, profound faith in asparagus as @ 
curative. It was boiled in wine, cider, or 
vinegar, and administered to persons suf- 
fering from heart, kidney, intestinal, or eye 
troubles (Berachoth, 51). Vine-leaves, the 
coarser parts of animal food, fish parboiled, 
and the dregs of wine, were all generally 
banned ; whereas nuts, fatty foods, baked 
meats, roasted eggs, game, and cheese 
were denied only to persons out of health 
(tbid., 55). Other vegetables besides as- 
paragus, according to Erubin, 29, were 
treated for medicinal purposes in the same 
manner: olives, onions, cucumbers, leeks, 
lettuce, and celery. These formed part of 
the daily meal under advice. At a later 
period the onion fell into disgrace, and was: 
discarded as an edible altogether. An 
eminent Rabbi, Chanina by name, con- 
tracted a severe illness through eating an 
onion, and his life was almost despaired 
of (ibid., 29b). That incident is in accord with 
what Mr. Jones has already told us (ante, 
p- 246) about ** onions absorbing morbid mat- 
ter.’ Bathing, especially before the evening 
repast, was recommended (Pesachim, 107), 
as was leisurely feeding—ano “ quick lunches”’ 
for these people. Many a merry jest and 
many a fine sentiment which have come 
to be recorded in the Hagada were first 
uttered over the walnuts and the wine 
at some public banquet or private 
gathering. Rabbi Cheeya maintained 
(Erubin, 65) that “ whoever dallies pleasantly 
over his meals will acquire the wisdom of 
70 elders.” The Rabbins even made it a test 
of character: “Man is known by his beha- 
viour at table,” as well as “in the manage- 
ment of his purse, by his caprices and his 
hobbies” (ibid., 65b). 

Owing to a species of barley, grown in 
Babylon, causing blindness and palpitation 
of the heart, they forbade its culture 
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in Palestine (Pesachim, 42). They kept 
a sharp eye also on the water-supply, and 
enjoined avoidance of rivers and pools for 


drinki purposes when travelling by 
night (¢bid., 112). Fine wheaten bread, 
fat meats, and well-matured wines were 


deemed excellent for the figure and the 
eyesight (Pesachim, 49). Contrary to Von 
Helmont’s directions, they recommended 
paterfamilias to feed his daughters on 
poultry and milk, if he wanted them to have 
complexions like alabaster (Ketuboth, 29): 
while their standerd of perfect health was 
summed up in the power “ to eat and drink 
anything and everything ad lib., and to be 
able to bathe all the year round”’ (Kiddu- 
shin, 30b). 

The doctors of the Talmud were 
divided on dietetics, as they were also on 
many other debatable topics. ‘It was not a 
banquet” unless there was a _ plenteous 
supply of lettuce, cucumbers, and “ yein 
sarrif’’ or liqueurs (Berachoth, 44). Ban- 
quets were held at midday (Yoma, 74b). 
Antigonus of Socho had his table loaded 
all the year round with melons, cucumbers, 
radishes, and lettuce (Berachoth, 57b). 
On Sabbath, wine, cider, or beer could be 
drunk all day long (Shobbos, 118). These 
were drunk undiluted, though the Rabbins 
advocated dilution (Berachoth, 44). That 
modified drink was known as the “ Kous 
shel Berocho,” or “Cup of Blessing.” It 
was a safeguard against drunkenness, no 
doubt, a vice held in particular abhor- 
rence. They described (Taanith, 26) the 
people of Mechuza “as a dissipated lot.’ 
At all public dinners they had waiters to 
attend on guests (Berachoth, 50b). A period 
of restriction and abstinence set in during 
the Hasmonean wars, and we gather from 
the Talmud (Kiddushin, 66) that Alexander 
Jannzus (who was a very. unpopular ruler), 
on his return from subjugating Philistia and 
Petrea, inaugurated greater licence at table as 
a means of recovering popularity. His own 
table was made of gold. He re-introduced 
the popular taste for “‘ meloochim ” (lettuce, 
asparagus, melons, cucumbers, &c.), dainties 
banished from royal tables in previous reigns 
by reason of their costliness. , 

Some of the Rabbis were consummate 
epicures, and boasted of it (Chulin, 57). 
The Sabbath was the great day of the week, 
when extravagance in foodstuffs was gene- 
rally encouraged. There were three meals, and 
all substantial. Meat and wine, and plenty 
of them, were the order of the day (San- 
hedrin, 109). For that day there had need 





and dishes, because they could not wash up 
(as on weekdays), whereas for drinking 
purposes their silver or golden tankards 
and goblets amply sufficed (Sabbath, 118). 
Adam was said to have been a vegetarian 
(Sanhedrin, 58b); albeit, that is not quite in. 
harmony with what we read in another 
place (ibid., 38), viz., that Adam was created 
late on Friday in order that he might straight- 
way sit down to a grand Sabbath feast 
especially provided for him, a statement 
that lends colour to the romantic tradi- 
tion (ibid., 59b) that Adam was a jovial 
bachelor, who had a superb time of it with 
winged Peris, who daily fed him on the 
daintiest of viands, and filled his goblet with 
the most delectable of wines. Hospitality 
was @ sacred duty (Sanhedrin, 38); so also 
was a@ fine cellar (Erubin, 65). Although 
the common people were enjoined to practise 
frugality (Pesachim, 49b), they often had 
strokes of luck. A story is told in Baba 
Mezia, 29, of a certain Rabbi, who deputed 
his son to hire “ pouangaleem ”’ (workmen),. 
and to give them a good feed before starting 
them on their jobs. On reporting to his 
father how he had carried out instructions, 
and fearing censure, he was, on the contrary,. 
complimented for a praiseworthy deed. 
‘* Verily, my son,” said the Rabbi, “ even 
if you had given them a repast worthy 
of King Solomon, you would only have 
just done your duty. For are _ they 
not all the sons of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob?” Dining al-fresco and small talk 
were things to be shunned (Taanith, 5). 
Nor were domestic pets to be pampered 
(ibid., 20b). Dates were a favourite fruit. 
Fish does not appear to have been a feature 
of the ordinary bill of fare at all, though 
for Sabbath breakfasts salmon and other- 
fish were recognized dishes (Sabbath, 118b). 
The Rabbins had a keen scent for the bou- 
quet of well-matured wine (Megillah, 16). 
Let us now briefly consider the other side 
of the shield. ‘‘ Wine-bibbers,” they tell us 
in Niddah,. 24, “ are setting their bones on 
fire.’ Rabbi Mallay declared (Sabbath, 139) 
that ‘‘ from the hour Joseph separated from 
his brethren he was a strict teetotaler.” 
Doubtless he grieved very much at his exile, 
though that hardly seems to explain the 
tradition. The Rabbins discover (Yoma, 
76b) that wine was called “ yayin,” be- 
cause it brings “‘ sorrow”’ into the world, 
and ‘‘teerosh,” because it reduces to poverty 
(rosh) all who indulge in it to excess. Extra- 
vagance in dress and waste were constant 
themes of reproach. ‘‘ Rob thy back, by all 


to have been a plentiful supply of plates | means,” they said (Baba Mezia, 52), “‘ and 
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‘give it to thy body.” Manliness and in- | Palmer, and unveiled by his son Mr. Greville 


-dependence were inculcated on all hands. | Palmer on 10 Dec., 1902. 


The sculptor was 


‘Sycophancy and free feeding at rich men’s|Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., who has 


tables were boldly denounced (Beza, 32). 
Miserliness and needless hoarding were also 
‘reprehended. Leaders of public opinion 
were expected to set an example in self- 
‘control, frugality, and temperance (Sanhe- 
drin, 42). ‘‘ Within, rather than beyond 
‘one’s income,” was the tenor of much 
Rabbinical admonition to all and sundry 
(Chulin, 84). Fathers had to exercise tem- 
perance as an example to their families 
(ibid. 84). ‘“‘ Live well within your means; 
spend little on yourself, but all on your wife 
and children, and your days will be happy 
-and long”’ (ibid., 84b). 

For a finale we cannot do better than 
take this beautiful citation from ‘Ethics’ 
(Pirké Aboth): “This now is the grand 
Law of Life. Dine every day on bread 
and salt. Drink water when you need it. 
Sleep on the bare brown earth. Live 
laborious days. Devote much time to the 
study of the Torah. Do these things con- 
stantly, and it will go well with thee in this 
‘world and also in the next.” 

This citation recalls old Dr. Abernethy, 
who said, ‘“‘ Live on sixpence a day, and 
earn it,’’ and sorts well with Milton’s recom- 
mendation of “ the fields in summer, and in 
winter the study, as often as the first bird 
Touses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, preserving the body's health with 
hardiness, and rendering lightsome, clear, 
and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to 
the cause of Religion, and to our Country’s 
Liberty.” M. L. R. BREsiar. 

Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


{See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 
164, 384, 464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; 
xi. 24, 145, 275, 428; xii. 65, 178, 298.) 


PIONEERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS. 


DEAN COLET. 


Kensington.—In the grounds of St. Paul’s 
‘School, facing the Hammersmith Road, is 
‘@ bronze statue of John Colet, Dean of 
St. Paul’s and founder of the School. It 
“was presented by the late Mr. Edwd. Howley 





represented the Dean seated in a chair, with 
book in hand, and a boy kneeling on either 
side, reading to him. The group is placed 
under a crown of open work. 


‘*From a hexagonal base rise slender bronze 
columns clustered in threes, supporting on their 
branched capitals a crown into which are worked 
the name and the date of the foundation. From 
this crown spring a series of half-arches gathered 
into a central point,on which is placed a small 
shrine containing the Virgin seated with the child 
Jesus, to whom the School was dedicated by the 
Founder.” 


The pedestal of Portland stone is thus in- 
scribed :— 


Viro . admodum . reverendo 
IOANNI. COLET. S.T.P. 
Ecclesiae . Cathedralis.inter. Londinensis . Decanuo 
Scholae . celeberrim’e . olim . juxta. D . Pauli. 
aedem . exstructae 
. suburbanas . has . sedes . translatae 
Fundatori 
Qui . quanto . opere . innocentiam . 
puerilem 
Scripta . instituta . vita . denique . ipsa. 
cantur 
Erasmi . Mori . 
Posuit 
Edvardus . Howley . Palmer 
xxiv . Viris . rei . argentariae . apud . 
Anglos . praefectis 
idem .in. Schola . Coletina.administranda . diu. 
sedulo . versatus 


nuper . ad 
dilexerit . 
testifi- 


amico 


unus.e,. 





ANNO MCM? 


There are two busts of Dean Colet at 
St. Paul’s School: one contemporary, and 
the other scvlptured by John Bacon over a 
century later (see 7 S. iv. 505). The Dean 
was buried in the choir of old St. Paul’s, 
and his monument perished in the Great 
Fire of 1666. The inscription has been 
preserved, and will be found in the Rev. 
J. H. Lupton’s ‘ Life of John Colet, D.D.’ 
(1887). Some writers aver that fragments 
of the monuments are still enshrined at 
St. Paul’s, but I have failed to discover any 
such relics among the salvage. 

With respect to the inscribed bust on 
Dean Colet’s house at Stepney see 9 S. iii. 
495. 

Sm Tuomas WHITE. 


Coventry.—The first public statue erected 
here was that of Sir Thomas White. It 
stands in a commanding position facing the 
city, at the end of Grey Friars’ Green. He 
is represented in the rich costume of a 
Mayor in the year 1558 ; his chain and 
badge of office are suspended from his 
shoulders, and in his right hand he grasps 
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a scroll. The statue is sculptured in marble, 
by Messrs. W. & T. Wills of London; it is 
8 ft. high, and stands on a pedestal of fine 
Cornish granite 10ft. high. The cost of 
the work was about 800/., and it was un- 
veiled by the Mayor, Mr. A. S. Thomson, 
on 11 Oct., 1883. On the front ot the pedestal 
is simply inscribed :— 
Sir Thomas White. 

Leicester.—One of the four statues occupy- 
ing tbe angles at the base of the Clock Tower 
in the Market-Place represents Sir Thomas 
White. The tower was erected by public 
subscription at a cost of 1,200. It is in 
the Decorated Gothic style, and stands about 
70 ft. high. The subjects of the three other 
statues are Simon de Montfort, William 
of Wiggeston, and Alderman Newton. 


See also 11 S. viii. 357. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Hull.—One of the most conspicuous 
objects in the town is the Doric column 
standing at the end of Whitefriar Gate, 
near the Junction Dock. It is 80ft. high, 
and has at the summit a colossal statue 
of Wilberforce. The building was com- 
menced in 1834, and it was inaugurated 
12 Nov., 1835. Another statue of Wilber- 
force by Keyworth was placed in the Town 
Hall, 15 Jan., 1884. Wilberforce was 
born at Hull, 24 Aug., 1759, and in the 
High Street still stands the house of his 
nativity. 

Keston, Kent.—At Holwood, formerly the 
residence of William Pitt, stands a tree 
known as the Emancipation Oak. Beneath its 
shade Pitt and Wilberforce discussed their 
plans for the abolition of the slave trade. 
Here a stone seat has since been placed by 
Earl Stanhope, inscribed with the following 
lines from Wilberforce’s Diary :— 

1788. At length, I well remember, after a 
conversation with Mr. Pitt in the open air at 
Holwood, just above the steep descent into the 
Vale of Keston, I resolved to give notice on a 
fit occasion in the House of Commons of my 
intention to bring forward the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

Westminster.—William Wilberforce was 
buried in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey. His statue by 8S. Joseph is placed 
in the north aisle of the choir, and represents 
him seated, apparently lost in thought, and 
with his right hand grasping a closed book. 
One critic describes the statue as “ rather 
more in the spirit of caricature than of 
sculpture,’ and another as “ perhaps the 
most characteristic modern statue in the 
Abbey.” From the lengthy inscription on 





the pedestal the following sentences are 
taken :— 

Eminent as he was in every department of 
public labour, and a leader in every work of 
charity, whether to relieve the temporal or 
spiritual wants of his fellow men, his name will 
ever be specially identified with those exertiors. 
which, by the blessing of God, removed from 
England the guilt of the African Slave Trade,. 
and prepared the way for the abolition of Slavery- 
in every colony in the Empire.... ‘ 

The Peers and Commons of England, with 
the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker at their 
head, in solemn procession from their respective 
Houses, carried him to his fitting place among 
the mighty dead around. 


THOMAS CLARKSON. 


Wisbech.—In the centre of the oper 
space near the bridge foot a memorial to- 
Clarkson was erected in 1880-81. The first 
stone was laid on 28 Oct., 1880, and the 
monument was unveiled by the Right Hon. 
H. B. W. Brand, Speaker cf the House of 
Commons (afterwards Lord Hampden), on 
10 Nov., 1881. It was one of the last designs 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., who died before its 
completion. The work was finished by his. 
son Mr. J. Oldrid Scott at a cost of 2,0332. 
It consists of a statue of Clarkson a little 
over life-size, standing upon a lofty square 
pedestal. Over it rises to a height of some 
70ft. an arched canopy, terminating in a 
pierced and crocketed spire surmounted by 
a cross. On three sides of the pedestal are- 
bas-reliefs representing Wm. Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharpe, and ‘The Suppliant,’ 
the figure of a manacled negro-slave beseech- 
ing help, having beneath it the words, “ Re- 
member them that are in bonds.” On the 
remaining side is the laconic inscription :— 

Clarkson, born at Wisbech, 1760, 
and the date of erection—1880. 


Wadesmill, Herts.—Beside the road out- 
side the village is a monument consisting 
of a tapering shaft raised on a square 
pedestal, approached by two steps. It is 
thus inscribed :— 

On the spot 
where stands this 
Monument, 
in the month of June, 
1785, 

Thomas Clarkson 
resolved 
to devote his life 
to bringing about the 
abolition 

of the Slave Trade. 





Placed here by Arthur Giles Puller. 
of Youngsbury, 
October 9, 1879. 


See 7S. iii. 463. 
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R. V. YAtEs. 


Liverpool.—Near the Prince’s Road en- 
trance to Prince’s Park is an obelisk (with 
-drinking fountain attached) bearing the 
following inscriptions :— 

Erected to the memory of Richard Vaughan 
Yates, the enlightened and philanthropic founder 
of Prince’s Park. 

Erected by public subscription 1858. 

The park was purchased by Mr. Yates 
in 1843 for 50,000/., and eventually presented 
to the town. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Postscript.—I am desirous of obtaining 
particulars of the following memorials : — 

Joseph Sturge, Birmingham. 

Sir Titus Salt, Bradford. 

Father Nugent, Liverpool. 

The Jessop Fountain, Sheffield. 

Sir Hugh Myddelton, Amwell, Herts. 

Dr. R. Smith, Welton, near Lincoln. 

Sir T. Sutton, Godalming. 

H. Schneider, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Sir J. Ramsden, Barrow-in Furness. 

W. Rathbone, Liverpool. 

Rev. M. Lester, Liverpool. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, Margate. 

John Cery, Cardiff. 

George Fox, Fenny Drayton. 

Ge». Pritchard, Bros2ley. 

G. J. Holyoake, Brighton. 

Andrew Carnegie, Pittencrieff. 

George Moore, Wigton. 


(To be continued.) 





Fiy1nc Turk. (See 10S. xii. 127, 236.)— 
At the former reference L. L. K. wrote, 
““In the extract printed at 10 S. x. 186 
Bishop John Wilkins refers to the case of a 
Turk in Constantinople who, according to 
Busbequius, could fly,’ and asked for the 
chapter and verse in Busbequius’s works. 
This is what Wilkins said in the extract 
given by W. C. B. :— 

‘Tis not perhaps impossible, that a Man may be 
able to Fly, by the Application of Wings to his 
own Body; As Angels are Pictured, as aseny 
and Dedalus are feigned, and as hath been at- 
ternpted by divers. particularly by a Turk in Con- 
stantinople, as Busbequius Relates.”—‘The Dis- 
covery of a Worlde in the Moone,’ 1638 (4th ed., 
1684, 1. 183). 

In reply to this query the late Cot. 
PrRIDEAUX and myself both indicated the 
only passage in Busbequius in which any- 
thing resembling the above could be found. 
The resemblance was not close, Busbequius’s 
story being of a dervish who asserted that 
the head of his monastery used to spread his 








cloak on a lake and sail in whatever direction 
he wished. In addition I quoted from 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ par- 
tition 2, section 2, member 3 :— 

“Tf the Heavens then be penetrable, as these men 
deliver, and no lets, it were not amiss in this aerial 
progress to make wings, and fly up, which that 
Turk in Busbequius made his fellow-citizens in 
Constantinople believe he would perform.” 

I have now no doubt that the mention of 
Busbequius is an error, and that the story 
meant is that in Nicetas Choniata’s ‘ Life 
of Manuel Comnenus,’ lib. iii. cap. 5, 
pp. 156, 157, of Immanuel Bekker’s edition 
(Bonn, 1835) in the ‘Corpus Scriptorum 
Historie Byzantine.’ 

We here read how when Clizasthlanes, the 

Seljuk Sultan of Iconium, was visiting the 
Emperor at Constantinople, a certain Saracen 
proposed to fly from the top of a high tower 
over the Hippodrome. He was dressed in a 
long full white tunic, the material being 
made billowy by withes hooped round 
(Avyou é eis KikAov mepiayOevres erolovv 
koArades TO Uhacpa). This seems to show 
the means by which he hoped to perform 
the feat. (We are reminded of Archbishop 
Williams, who, when about 7 years of age, 
“took a leap, being then in long Coats, from the 
walls of Conway Town to the Sea-shore, looking 
that the Wind, which was then very strong, would 
till his Coats like a Sail, and bear him up, as it 
did with his Play-fellows.’’— Hacket’s ‘*Scrinia 
Reserata,’ p. 8.) 
The Emperor tries to prevent the Saracen 
from making the attempt, but, after keeping 
the spectators in suspense for some time, 
he finally jumps off, and breaks every bone 
in his body. 

We are not told that the unfortunate man 
had artificial wings—merely that he raised 
his arms and waved them like wings. 
Nicetas tells us that in consequence of the 
Saracen’s fate the mob in Constantinople 
jeered at the Sultan’s Turkish attendants 
when they appeared in public. 

I would suggest that Burton referred to 
Busbequius by a slip of memory, and that 
Wilkins was indebted to Burton. Wilkins, 
as an Oxford man who was an undergraduate 
during Burton’s lifetime, is bound to have 
read, or at least read in, the ‘ Anatomy.’ It 
is interesting to remember that he was at 
one time chaplain to the Lord Berkeley to 
whom Burton dedicated his book. But he 
obtained his post, apparently, after the 
publication of ‘The Discovery of a Worlde 
in the Moone.’ See P. A. Wright Hender- 
son’s ‘ Life and Times of John Wilkins,’ p. 38. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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HALLEY AND PEAKE FamIties oF Vir-| 
‘GINIA.—Mr. Henry I. Hutton, of Warrenton, | 
Virginia, informs me that he is contemplating | 
the publication of a collection of local data 
pertaining to the Halley families of Virginia 
since circa 1665. He has kindly sent me 
numerous references to entries of marriages, 
&c., also real-estate transactions, which 
indicate relationship between the families 
of Halley and Peake in Virginia. The 
names Eleanor, Jane, John, James, Hum- 
phrey, Sarah, occur in those records. 


Mr. Hutton adds the following remarks :— 


‘*Thomas Halley (1662-1750), the first one that 
we have absolute record of, must have been con- 
nected with the Peakes, as his son James Halley 
(1707-92), in his will, leaves Jane Peake property, 
and states in his will, ‘ In consideration of natural 
love and affection, I bequeath,’ &c. His wife Eleanor 
Halley left property at her death to Jane Peake. 
The above James Halley had one daughter named 
Sybilla Peake, who died in Fairfax County about 
1804-5. The Halleys and Peakes settled in what was 
then Westmorland County, not far from General 
Washington's birthplace, on the Potomac River.” 


In another letter Mr. Hutton says :— 


“There is no doubt in my mind that the Peakes 
wt _Halleys intermarried kefore they came to 


It is possible, as suggested by Mr. Hutton, 
that additional data could be recovered 
from the records of Fairfax County. 

Mention of one Sibylla Peake (fl. 1727) of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was made in 
“N. & Q.,’ 11S. iii. 127, 368, 388 ; vi. 25. 

The name of James McPeak, of Henry 
County, Virginia (fl. circa 1775-80 ?), is 
given in The Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography for 1902 (ix. p. 12). 

EUGENE F. McPIKE. 

Chicago. 


UNDER-SPUR-LEATHER : UNDERSTRAPPER. 
—These terms occur in juxtaposition in the 
‘Essays of Nathan Drake, M.D.,’ 1809, 
vol. i. p. 34, quoting a passage in The 
Censor by the editor of that paper, Lewis 
Theobald (1688-1744) : ‘‘ There is a notorious 
idiot, one hight Whacum; who, from an 
Under-spur-leather to the law, is become 
an understrapper to the play-house.” Are 
these expressions simply variants of the 
same meaning, or has the former some 
special signification in connexion with the 
law, such as one who foments quarrels and 
excites litigation for the benefit of lawyers ? 

‘The Century Dictionary’ has the latter 
well-known term, but has not the former. 
It may be worth notice in the future volume 
of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 





HuGH SADLER. 


Latin Inscription.—Upon a mantelpiece 
in Cawdor Castle bearing the date 1510 is 
an inscription which, being in somewhat un- 
common Latin, may perhaps be worthy of 
a brief note. It runs thus :— 

CERI MANI MEMINERIS MANE. 


The expression cerus manus occurs in a@ 
hymn of the Salii or Dancing Priests of Mars, 
quoted by Varro in his treatise ‘De Lingua 
Latina.’ It appears there as a mystic name 
of Janus. In the Augustan age the expres- 
sion had become obsolete. 

The precise meaning of cerus is obscure. 
Jos. Sealiger says that cerus=sanctus, and 
he (somewhat fancifully perhaps) derives 
ceremonia & cerus, ut sanctimonia & sanctus. 
Festus interprets cerus as creator, and he 
derives it & cereo, pro creo. 

Manus (potius manis)=bonus. Although 
obsolete in the positive form, it survived in 
the negative form immanis, i.e., non bonus, 
sed ferus, crudelis, terribilis. 

Thus Scaliger would read cerus manus= 
sanctus bonusque, while Festus would have 
it=creator bonus. 

Either way we have in it a synonym or 
epithet of the Deity, and the inscription 
thus means: “Thou shalt remember the 
good God in the morning.” 

Family records or tradition may perhaps 
reveal some connexion between this injunc- 
tion to be mindful of God and the Cawdor 
motto ‘“* Be mindful.” 

In the Psalms of David references to 
remembrance of God in the morning are 
numerous. Vide Psalms v. 3, lix. 16, 
Ixxxviii. 13, and exliii. 8. 

H. D. Et.s. 

Conservative Club, 8.W. 


SAMUEL WARREN’S ‘TEN THOUSAND A 
Year’: “ AuBrey.’’—At 8 S. vii. 253 some 
of the characters are identified. ‘‘ Aubrey” 
is not one of them. In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ sub nom. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, it is said that the character 
of ‘“ Aubrey” was founded on that of 
Walpole. 

Is this correct ? If it is, ‘‘ character” 
means moral character plus perhaps manner 
of life. The circumstances of ‘ Aubrey ” 
and Walpole do not agree. 

‘Ten Thousand a Year’ appeared first 
in Blackwood, 1839-41. Probably what was, 
in 1841, the first volume appeared originally 
in 1839-40. In vol. i. chap. vil. (new 
edition, 1853, p. 209) Aubrey appears as 
“‘one of the members for the borough of 
Yatton, in Yorkshire—a man of rapidly 
rising importance in Parliament.” He had 
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‘“the evening before delivered a well-timed 
and powerful speech,”’ and he ‘“‘ was warmly 
complimented on his success by the select 
and brilliant circle then assembled,” in 
which was “the Duke of —,’’ presumably 
Wellington. This appeared in 1839 or 
1840, 7.e., some six years before Walpole 
entered the House of Commons as member 
for Midhurst. 
Agnes St. Clair, whom he had met by 
“chance (so to speak), daughter of 
“Colonel St. Clair, a man of old but im- 
poverished family, who fell in the Peninsular 
War.” Walpole married his cousin Isabella, 
daughter of Spencer Perceval, Prime Minister, 
assassinated 1812. 

Walpole and Warren were apparently 
intimately connected. When the former 
retired from the representation of Midhurst, 
February, 1856, and was returned for 
Cambridge University, Warren was elected 
for Midhurst, which constituency he repre- 
sented till February or March, 1859, when 
he was appointed a Commissioner in Lunacy, 
Walpole having left the Home Office only in 
January. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ANTHONY TWICHENER OR TUCHENOR, 
WINCHESTER SCHOLAR, entered Winchester 
College in 1562, then aged 13, from Weeke 
in Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, and became 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, in due 
course. 

On 16 Jan., 1575/6, the Visitor of New 
College, Dr. Horne, Bishop of Winchester 
(whose nephew the Wykehamist Adam 
Horne, then a Fellow, was to die three years 
later at the English College, Douay), opened 
his visitation by his commissaries (them- 
selves both Wykehamists), John Kingsmill 
and Thomas Bilson, M.A., the latter his 
future successor, but at that time Informator 
of Winchester College. 

Though at this time Twichener was 
accused of being a splendid swordsman 
(insignis gladiator), and himself admitted that 
he was wont to resort ‘‘ to the fence schole 
and plaide thereat for his recreacion,” he 
took the degree of B.C.L. in that year, and 
retained his Fellowship till 1578. 

One of the conspirators with Babington in 
1586, John Savage, a soldier in the Spanish 
service, asserted that Anthony Twichener was 


Aubrey (p. 218) had married | 


| 





one of the six persons whose business it was 
to kill the Queen ; and on 25 Aug., 1586, Sir 
Francis Walsingham wrote from Windsor 
to Sir Amias Poulet that ‘“ Anthoine 
Tuchiner hath been lately taken.” 

He was imprisoned at Winchester, and 
taken thence to the Tower of London. He 
was not, however, indicted with the Babing- 
ton conspirators, 13 and 14 Sept., nor 
executed with them, 20 and 21 Sept., 1586. 

On the contrary, on 25 September the 
Attorney-General reports of him as follows : 
“Anthony Tuchinor, the man very sus- 
picious, but no dyrect proof against him, 
but a dealer with priests.” 

He was stillin the Tower on 2 July, 1588,. 


but had been ordered by Lord Burghley to. 


be removed to the King’s Bench Prison. 

Any further particulars about this man 
(e.g., his parentage, his life between 1578 
and 1586, his history after 1588, and his 
death) would be very welcome. 

Did he ever marry? If so, when and 
whom ? 

The authorities for his career, as set forth 
above, are: Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,” 
p- 138; Rashdall and Rait, ‘ New College,’ 
pp. 133, 135 ; Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ ; 
Morris, ‘Sir Amias Poulet,’ pp. 272, 389; 
Pollen, Cath. Ree. Soc. Publ., ii. 257, 259, 
262, 265, 281. 

There was a priest Anthony Tuchiner, of 
the diocese of Salisbury (or of Winchester), 
who was ordained at Arras 27 (or 26) Fcb., 
1600, and sent on the English Mission 
15 April the same year. This man was 
subsequently exiled, and during his exile 
lived mainly at Rheims, but also at Douay. 
He left Douay for England 9 Oct., 1607. 

The authorities for the above statements 
are: Burton and Williams, Cath. Rec. Soc. 
Publ. x. 10, 14, 16, 18, 85, 332; Knox, 
‘ Records of the English Catholics,’ i. 17, 32. 

I should be grateful for any further 
particulars about this priest, who would 
seem to be a relative of the earlier Anthony 
Tuchenor or Twichener. 

Jouxn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Russian NAMES: THEIR PRONUNCIATION. 
—TIn the last two volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ we 
have had much enlightening information 
on the pronunciation of the letters of the 


Polish alphabet and of Polish names. Will: 


some contributor render the same _ kind 
service for the Russian language? How, 
for instance, should an Englishman pro- 
nounce Dvinsk—a name that is frequently 
occurring in the reports from Petrograd 2? 
J. R. THORNE. 
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‘PRIVATE AMUSEMENT. —A print was 
published 1 Jan., 1786, by S. W. Fores, at 
the Caricature Warehouse, No. 3, Piccadilly, 
under the above title. It represents a 
group of gentlemen round an E. O. table. 
Is it known who was the artist? I have 
the original picture, which is of great merit, 
and suffers very much in the reproduction 
by the anonymous engraver. 

F. JESSEL. 

52, Park Mansions, Knightsbridge, S.W. 


Rev. GEORGE Kynipe.—I shall be grateful 
for information regarding the family and 
ancestry of this gentleman. He was mur- 
dered in June, 1797, at Castle Richard, 
Ireland, by a mob, the ringleader of which 
was one John Taite, alias Capt. Dreadnought, 
on the ground that he had threatened to 
take an army from Dublin Castle to put the 
country down. 

The Rev. George Knipe was married to 
Alicia (? Desmond or Hill). She and her 
four children were pensioned by a special 
Act of the Irish Parliament. A Thomas 
Knipe and another were trustees and 
guardians. 

Was there any relationship to the Knipes 
of Erne Hill, Belturbet, co. Cavan ? 

QUIEN SABE. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Can any reader tell 
me where the following lines are to be found ? 
They refer to the postman :— 

He whistles as he goes, 
Light-hearted wretch! The messenger of grief, 
Perhaps, to thousands, and of joy to some. 


READER. 


Who wrote the following 3— 
Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 
For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 
C. A. B. 
(Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘The Old Player.’] 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad of any information about the 
parentage and career of the following Old 
Westminsters : (1) John Laborde, admitted 
April, 1731, aged 12. (2) Michael Lacaux, 


CLocKMAKER. — I 
with decorated 
It is in- 


HERCULES HASTINGS, 
have an eight-day clo-k 
brass dial showing the calendar. 
scribed as follows :— 

Hercules Hastings at Burford. 

As Burford is only six miles from Chur h 
Hill, where Warren Hastings was born in 
1732, it occurs to me that there may have 
been some family connexion. I shall be 
glad if any one familiar with the Hastings 
pedigree «an give me information on this 
point. The courteous Viar of Burford, 
Oxon, informs me that the clo. kmaker died 
in 1731. Was he a member of the Cla k- 
makers’ Company, and are there any other 
clocks by him known ? JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


“ Kuakt.’’—This, the all-dominating word 
of the day, is an adoption of the Hindustani 
khaki, dusty, dust-coloured. Can any 
Oriental scholar tell me whether it is ulti- 
mately derived from the Greek yoixds of @ 
similar meaning? A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


CHAPTER AND VERSE WanTED.—I should 
be glad if any reader .0:.]d assist me with 
regard to the following queries :— 

1. When, and under what circumstances, 
did Napoleon say that the Russian Emperor 
Alexander was ‘“‘ Faux, fin, et fourbe, comme 
un Grec du Bas Empire” ? 

2. Where does Seneca use the phrase : 
“Tnitium cecitas, progressio labor, error 
omnia” ? 

3. In which of his dialogues does Landor 
say that there are many critics in hell, or 
something of the kind ? 

4. Where and when did Wilkes (a) speak 
of himself as “‘ a burnt-out voleano ”’ ; (b) say 
that an old man’s dotage was anecdotage ? 
J. A. L. F. 


[4 \b). The earliest quotation in the ‘ N.E D.’ for 
this sense of ‘* anecdotage” is of 1835, but a quota- 
tion from Mortimer Collins in 1880 speaks of 
“anecdotage” as ‘‘a pun which Disraeli the 
younger has conveyed from_ Wilkes.” The Dic- 
tionary cites this use from ‘Lothair’ (1870). Can 
any of our contributors verify Mortimer Collins's 
assertion, and so carry back the history of the 
word ?] 


Tur Coriim.—Are collie dogs as a fact 





admitted September, 1728, aged 16. 
(3) Peter Lacaux, admitted September, 
1728, aged 10. (4) Haddon Ladyman, 
admitted July, 1734, aged 11. (5) Alexander 
Lafarelle, admitted November, 1723, aged 
13. (6) Brewster Lambe, admitted May, 
1715, aged 11. (7) Richard Lambourne, 
admitted January, 1720/21, aged 8. 

G. F. R. B. 





more treacherous than the generality of 
dogs ? 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


CoRAL AND ITS OwnerR.—Is there any 


truth in the statement that a coral necklace 
fades with the failing health of the wearer ? 
If so, what is the explanation ? 
what is the origin ot the idea ? 


If not, 


A. 8. E. ACKERMANN, 
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GEORGE BRUDENELL came to Eton in 
1757; his father General Brudenell was, 
according to Eliza Berkeley (Preface to 
‘Poems’ by G. M. Berkeley), Deputy- 
Governor of the Round Tower at Windsor. 
The boy was expelled from Eton about 1759, 
and (again according to Mrs. Berkeley) first 
went into the Army, and afterwards took 
orders, marrying the only daughter and 
heir of Major Hepbourne of Hepbourne 
Castle in Northumberland. Can any 
reader identify this George Brudenell or 
his father? The Hon. Robert Brudenell, 
described as Lieutenant-Governor of Windsor 
Castle, died on 21 Oct., 1768 (Gent. Mag., 
1768, p. 4956) ; he was a younger brother of 
the Duke of Montagu, but according to 
‘ Burke’s Peerage’ did not marry until 1759, 
so that he will hardly suit. R,. A. A.-L. 


Mr. Hauck, Portrait PAInteER.—It is 
recorded in The Chester Courant of 18 May, 
1781, that there died in the city of Chester 
“on Friday last’’ Mr. Hauck, ‘‘ an eminent 
portrait painter.” I shall be glad of re- 
ference to any biographical details respecting 
him and of information as to the present 
resting-place of any of his works. 

T. Cann HucGues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster, 


Bows AND ARROWS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR 
—I think I remember seeing a statement to 
the effect that a regiment of men armed with 
bows and arrows was brought into the 
Crimea by the Russians in the war of 1854. 
Can this be confirmed ? If not, what is the 
last recorded instance of archers being 
engaged in warfare ? W. 

{See the discussion at 10 S. i. 225, 278, 437, 497.] 


‘Tue Lavy oF Etcue.’—I found lately 
in a ‘ Life of Goya’ mention of a bust in 
the Louvre called ‘The Lady of Elche,’ 
a unique remnant of lost Iberian art. I 
cannot discover any allusion to it in Murray 
or Grant Allen, and artistic friends know 
nothing of it. Special mention was made 
of the lady’s smile. J. D. 


FLEETWOOD’s ‘ Ducuy or LANCASTER.’—- 
Sir William Fleetwood, Recorder of London, 
wrote in 1596 an account of ‘ How the Duchy 
of Lancaster had its Commencement and 
Continuance to the Present Time.’ The 
manuscript afterwards came into the posses- 
sion of George Vertue, the antiquary, whose 
collection of MSS. was purchased by Horace 
Walpole. , 

At the Strawberry Hill sale in 1842 the 
folio volume was purchased by Thomas 





Thorpe, the celebrated bookseller, since 

which time all trace of it has been lost. Can 

any of your readers help me to discover its 

present whereabouts ? I know of the copies 

of this MS. at the British Museum and Bod- 

leian Library. ARTHUR W. GOULD. 
Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney, S.W. 


SistERS OF BENNET Lanoton.—Could 
any reader inform me what were the names 
of the sisters of Bennet Langton, the friend 
of Dr. Johnson? Also in what year was 
each born ? JOHNSONIAN. 





Replies. 


‘THE TRUSTY SERVANT.’ 
(11 S. xii. 193, 267.) 


THE following notes may possibly assist this 
discussion. 

1. I have a copy of Walcott’s ‘ William of 
Wykeham and his Colleges’ (1852), which 
the author’s widow gave to Clifford Holgate, 
and he subsequently to me. It contains 
many MS. notes by Walcott himself, and 
two of them, on p. 209, are these :— 

(a) ‘‘ The Trusty Servant was, probably, copied 
from a French original. Similar allegorical 
figures are mentioned by Gilbert Cousin, of 
Nozeroy, in ‘’Ocxérns, s. de officio famulorum,’ 
tom. i. f. 223, Basil., 1562 [Paris, 1535]: cited by 
Beyerlinck, ‘Magnum Theatrum Vite Humane,’ 
tom. iii. p. 525, Venet., 1707; see also Hoffman, 
‘Lexicon Universale,’ s. voce Asinine, Leyden, 
1698. In the Computus [i.e., Bursars’ Accounts] 
of 1637 is this entry: ‘ Pictori pingenti servum 
et carmina, 0. 13s. 0.’” 

(b) ‘It is mentioned by John Aubrey to 
Antony 4 Wood in a letter dated Oct. 27, 1671, as 
‘The Faithful Servant at Winton, done by the 
Serjeant when he went to school there.’ Qy., 
Holloway or Hoskins ? ”’ 

2. It seems clear that the paragraph cited 
by CaNoN DEEDEs from “ an old common- 
place book’’ was derived either from Hoff- 
man or from a source common both to 
Hoffman and to the writer of the paragraph. 
For what Hoffman said under ‘ Asininz’ is : 

“ ....Sed et <Asinine aures attentionis ac 
vobedientize symbolum, in celebri Apellis pictura, 
qua officia servorum Auribus hujusmodi, naribus 
porcinis, manibus omni instrumentorum genere 
refertis, humeris patulis, ventre macilent6, pedibus 
cervinis, labiisque obseratis, repreesentavit....”’ 

3. These notes of mine had reached this 
point when I discovered that Walcott’s, 
as given above, are merely summaries of 
two out of three notes or replies which 
occurred in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. vi. 12, 417, 495. 
(a) sums up an elaborate note by Sim 
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FREDERICK MADDEN, and (b) epitomizes a! 
note by J. E. Jackson. MADDEN (p. 12) 
quoted in full the passage which Walcott 
refers to from Gilbert Cousin, ‘‘ better 
known ”’ (says MADDEN) as Cognatus. JAcK- 
son (p. 495) suggested that Aubrey’s 
“Serjeant”? was Sir John Hoskins, who 
became Serjeant-at-law in 1623 and died in 
1638 ; and this suggestion is duly recorded 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’s’ life of Hoskins (xxvii. 397). 
The third correspondent, W. H. GUNNER 
(p. 417), was inclined to think that Hoffman 
used “Apelles” as ‘‘a metaphorical ex- 
pression for a painter”’ ; in other words, that 
it is the complimentary equivalent of “ pictor 
ignotus.” 

4. The idea of the Trusty Servant did not 
originate with Gilbertus Cognatus. In The 
Wykehamist for February, 1906 (No. 431, 
p. 288), Mr. W. H. Wrench, writing from the 
Edinburgh University Press, announced that 
he had “‘ met with a full description of the 
Trusty Servant”’ in reprinting Pierre Grin- 
goire’s ‘Chasteau de Labour,’ which was 
first published at Paris in 1500. Alexander 
Barclay’s translation of this work was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1506. I 
have not myself seen either Gringoire’s book 
or Barclay’s translation, nor yet the reprint 
of it which, according to the ‘ Victoria 
History of Hants,’ v. 18 (where “ Gringoire ”’ 
has degenerated into ‘“Grignon”), was 
edited by Mr. A. W. Pollard for the Roxburghe 
Club. In the ‘V.H.H.’ (loc. cit.) Arthur 
Francis Leach—whom I cannot allude to 
without an expression of sorrow for his 
death—quotes part of Barclay’s description 
of the Servant, and says that Barclay ‘‘ was 
beneficed in Hampshire about this time.” 
More definite information on that point 
would be welcome. In the ‘D.N.B.’s’ life 
of Barclay (iii. 156) he seems to be connected 
with Hampshire only by the fact that, upon 
his death in 1552, some legacies under his 
will were contingent upon debts being paid 
by one Cutbeard Croke of Winchester. We 
possess in our Fellows’ Library here a good 
copy of ‘The Ship of Fooles’ (1570), but 
apparently none other of Barclay’s works. 

5. Hoskins became Winchester Scholar 
in 1579. In February, 1591/2, while he was 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, “he served 
as terre filius, but with such bitterness of 
satire that he was forced to resign his 
Fellowship and was driven from the Uni- 
versity.” Perhaps some Oxford correspon- 
dent will kindly look up Aubrey’s letters to 
Wood (which Jackson spoke of as being in 
the Ashmolean), and see whether better 





light can now be thrown upon the question 


whether “the Serjeant’? meant Hoskins, 
and also upon the question whether “ done 
by the Serjeant’”’ related to a painting or 
drawing, or only to verses accompanying it. 

6. Walcott’s ‘‘ Holloway,” as an alternative 
to Hoskins, is, I suppose, Charles Holloway, 
who became Serjeant in 1660 and died in 
1679. It seems from ‘ Wood’s Life and 
Times’ (A. Clark, Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ii. 123-6, 
v. 48, 316, that this Charles Holloway may 
have been known as “the Serjeant” to 
Wood and his correspondents. He had 
become Winchester Scholar in 1607, and 
was of the family, strongly Wykehamical, 
which included Sir Richard Holloway, the 
judge who shared with Sir John Powell the 
honour of being dismissed from the Bench 
for opinions expressed at the trial of the 
Seven Bishops. “The Serjeant” cannot 
mean Sir Richard, as he did not obtain the 
coif until 1675. Besides, the Trusty Servant 
was certainly “done” both in picture and 
in Latin verse before 1640, when the future 
judge came to this School. 

7. There is the entry, already quoted, 
which occurs in the Bursars’ Accounts for 
1636-7, under ‘Custus coquine’ (fourth 
quarter), and that is not the earliest reference 
to the ‘Servant.’ In 1627-8 (‘ Custus aulz,’ 
fourth quarter) there is : “‘ Hieronimo pictori 
pro reparanda effigie domini Fundatoris 
nostri in aula et Servi ante culinam, xxs.”’ 
Leach stated (loc. cit.) that the ‘Servant’ 
is also mentioned in 1619, but, after perusing 
the Accounts of 1618-19 and 1619-20, I am 
unable to confirm this statement. In the 
earlier of those years the Founder’s portrait 
is mentioned, but not the ‘ Trusty Servant’ : 
“Solut. Middleton pro restauranda effigie 
domini Fundatoris, iis. vid.’ (‘ Custus aule,’ 
fourth quarter), and ‘“ ....eidem [Tong] pro 
2obus uncis pro pictura fundatoris, iid.” 
(‘Custus domorum,’ first quarter). The 
Founder’s portrait was acquired for 4/. 12s.6d. 
(1596-7, ‘Custus necessariorum,’ second 
quarter). My search from 1579 to 1627 has 
elicited no item relating to the ‘ Servant.’ 
As for the statements which Mr. WaINE- 
WRIGHT quoted from Mr. Warren’s ‘ Guide,’ 
T can only say that I cannot find any refer- 
ence to the ‘Servant’ in the Accounts of 
1559-60 or 1560-61, and that the “ tradi- 
tion” of the picture having been a gift from 
“a German Monk ” to William of Wykeham 
is not ene with whi h I am familiar. My 
own sad experience about traditions of that 
sort leads me to attach small value to them. 

8. CANON DEEDES suggests that the 
‘Trusty Servant’ reached the College as a 
gift either from Bishop Sherborne or from 
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‘Dean Fleshmonger. Similarly, Leach sug- 
gested (loc. cit.) that it was a gift from a yet 
higher ecclesiastic, Archbishop Warham. 
For my own part, while the reason why we 
have the picture here remains unknown, I 
prefer to imagine that at the outset it was a 
schoolboy’s production, and to find a parallel 
for it in those heads in ‘‘ Second Chamber ”’ 
which we owe to Sir Wilmot Parker Her- 
ringham’s youthful skill. 

9. The Minstead ‘ Servus’ has a terrific 
head of hair, which our courtier, as repainted 
by William Cave, cannot boast; yet the 
inn’s signboard was evidently derived from 
the College picture, for it also bears the arms 
of Wykeham. But when I saw it, about 
eighteen months ago, I noticed that its 
painter or re-painter had given to Wykeham’s 
sable chevrons an azure tint. 

10. Cave did more than repaint ‘The 
Trusty Servant.’ He was employed to 
repaint the recumbent figure of our Founder 
upon his tomb in the Cathedral, and was 
“led into mistakes by copying too closely 
the costume of a Romanist bisnop of his 
own day.” So at least said R. C. Lucas, 
the sculptor, in a pamphlet on ‘ Wykeham’s 
Chantry’ (London, D. Nutt) which he 
published in 1847. Hoe, 


Winchester College. 





CLIVEDEN Howse: DUEL BETWEEN 
BUCKINGHAM AND SHREWsBURY (11 S. 
xii. 302).—According to Pepys, ‘ Memoirs of 
Samuel Pepys,’ edited by Lord Braybrooke, 
2nd ed., 1828, vol. iv. pp. 15, 16, the duel 
“between the Duke of Buckingham, Holmes, and 
one Jenkins, on one side, and my Lord of Shrews- 
bury, Sir John Talbot, and one Bernard Howard, 
on the other side,” 
took place in a close near Barne-Elmes on 
16 Jan., 1667/8. Lord Shrewsbury was 
‘run through the body, from the right breast 
through the shoulder; and Sir John Talbot all 
along up one of his armes; and Jenkins killed upon 
the place, and the rest all in a little measure 
wounded...... 

‘It is said that my Lord Shrewsbury’s case is 
to be feared, that he may die too.” 

January 19th. ‘ Lord Shrewsbury is likely to do 
well.” —Jbid., p. 17. 

A foot-note, p. 15, says that the Earl of 
Shrewsbury “‘ died of his wounds March 16th 
following.”’ 

That he did not die until long after the 
duel is made clear by the King’s preclama- 
tion of pardon to the combatants, and against 
duelling in the future, dated 24 Feb., 1667/8. 
In this the death of William Jenkins and 
no other is mentioned. See ‘ Anecdotes of 
the Manners and Customs of London... .to 


the Year 1700,’ by James Peller Malcolm, 
2nd ed., 1811, vol. i. pp. 307, 308. Yet 
Grammont in his ‘ Memoirs’ (Bohn’s ed., 
1859, p. 299)says that Shrewsbury was killed 
“upon the spot.” Grammont, however, 
devotes only some two lines to the duel. 

“It has been said that during the combat 
she [the Countess of Shrewsbury] held the 
Duke’s horses in the habit of a page.” See 
foot-note to line 308 of Pope’s third ‘ Moral 
Essay’ (‘The Works of Alexander Pope,’ 
1753, vol. iii. p. 274). This story is also 
given in the ‘ Works of Horatio Walrcle,’ 
1798, vol. i. p. 419, similarly qualified by 
“is said.” 

If Pepys is correct, the story that the 
duel took place at Cliveden House is a 
fiction. Indeed, assuming that the legend 
about Lady Shrewsbury is true, it’ would 
appear to be very unlikely that the Duke of 
Buckingham should have had any horses to 
be held while he fought in a duel just outside 
his own house. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The following, from a note of Mr. Austin 
Dobson on John Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 21 Oct., 
1671, may be of help to ENQUIRER :— 

‘* ..Francis Talbot, eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who died (16th March, 1668) after a duel fought in 
January near Barn Elms with George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham—his wife, it is 
asserted, holding Buckingham’s horse meanwhile, 
in the disguise of a page. For the credit of woman- 
hood it should, however, be added, on the authority 
ot Lady Burghclere’s careful and impartial study 
of Dryden’s very various ‘ Zimri,’ that, in 1674, 
Buckingham distinctly stated, when arraigned by 
his Peers, ‘that at the time of the duel the 
Countess was living in a “‘ French monastery,”’ 
and the statement was not controverted (‘George 
Villiers,’ 1903, p. 195).” 

Pope’s note, in both editions consulted, 
1757 and Elwin, speaks of the Countess 
holding the Duke’s horses, not “ their 
horses.” 

In Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ ed. Singer, 
1820, p. 164, Pope is represented as saying : 

** His [Buckingham’s] duel with Lord Shrews- 
bury was concerted between him and Lady 
Shrewsbury. All that morning she was trem- 
bling for her gallant, and wishing the death of her 
husband; and, after his fall, ’tis said the duke 
slept with her in his bloody shirt.” 

Does not the “ ’tis said,” and “ it has keen 
said” in Pope, point to gossip as the ulti- 
mate source for the story ? 

Mr. Wheatley in his edition of Pepys’s 
‘Diary’ (17 Jan., 1667/8) points out that 
Pope’s lines in the ‘ Moral Essays,’ iil. 
307, are incorrect as Clieveden was being 
built at the time of the duel. It is curious 
that he refers to Walpole for the story about 








holding the horse, EpwaRD BENSLY. 
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For some time Buckingham had been 
carrying on an intrigue with Lady Shrews- 
bury (Anna Maria, daughter of Robert, 
Lord Brudenell, afterwards second Earl of 
Cardigan, and second wife of Francis, 
eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury), and the Earl, 
at last discovering it, sent him a challenge. 
They fought at Barn Elms on 16 Jan., 1668, 
three a side, Buckingham’s seconds being 
Sir Robert Holmes and Mr. William 
Jenkins. Shrewsbury was badly wounded, 
and died two months later, but not until the 
king had pardoned all the actors in the duel 
(24 Feb., 1668). ‘“‘ Wanton Shrewsbury ”’ 
continued for some time to live openly with 
Buckingham, but afterwards married George 
Rodney Bridges, and survived until 1702. 
Portraits of her are in the National Portrait 
Gallery and at Goodwood; a third, as 
Minerva (sic), was bought by Sir Robert 
Peel at the Stowe sale. 

See ‘Memoirs of Sir John Reresby,’ ed. 
Cartwright, 1875, p. 67 ; Pepys, ed. Wheatley, 
vii. 283, 284, 305; Grammont, p. 299; 
Evelyn, ‘ Diary,’ ed. Wheatley, ii. 271. 

In Brayley and Britton’s ‘The Beauties 
of England and Wales’ (1801) it is stated 
that 
“Cliefden became celebrated from its magnificent 
mansion, erected by ‘ Buckingham’; but this 
edifice, which had been greatly improved by 
Frederic, Prince of Wales......was almost wholly 
destroyed by fire on the 20th of May, 1795. The 
conflagration spread with such rapidity through 
the building that scarcely a remnant of its superb 
furniture or splendid paintings could be preserved. 
The wings were the only parts...... that escaped the 
flames. The terrace occupies the brow of the ver 
lofty eminence on which the house was situated, 
and is reported to be higher than that at 


Windsor.” 
A. R. BAyLey. 


RoBerRtT NELSON THE NonJuror (11 S. 
xii. 301).—In the ‘ Memoirs of the Pious 
Robert Nelson,’ by the Rev. C. F. Secretan 
(Murray, 1860), the date of his birth is given 
as 22 June, 1656. His epitaph, written by 
Bishop Smallridge, concludes : ‘‘ Ob. 16 Jan. 
Ao. Dom. 1714; etat. sux 59.” 

1665 in ‘ D.N.B.’ as year of birth is, no 
doubt, an error. 

Canterbury. 


The twenty-second. edition of ‘A Com- 
panion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England,’ published 1762, contains 
the following :— 

“Robert Nelson, Esq., the pious Author of this 
excellent Book, was born the 224 of June, 1656, 
being the son of M' John Nelson, a considerable 
Turkey Merchant of London.” 


R. J. FyNMORE. 








Was St. THomas OF CANTERBURY A 
BENEDICTINE Monk ? (11 S. xii. 86.)—J’ai 
eu la curiosité de consulter admirable série 
des ‘Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain.”” De nombreuses références (in- 
diquées ci-dessous) permettent d’affirmer que 
St. Thomas avait adopté la régle bénédictine, 
et qu'il portait le costume de lordre sous 
ses vétements sacerdotaux; ce fait fut 
constaté aprés sa mort par les moines qui 
dévétirent son corps pour le laver, suivant 
l'usage monastigque. I] avait d’ailleurs sur 
la peau un épais cilice, fait de crin (et, les 
textes m’obligent & le dire, peuplé d’une 
vermine cruelle); seule, sa haute taille 
empéchait cette accumulation de vétements 


-de déformer sa stature et de le rendre ridicule. 


Quant & la couleur du vétement bénédictin 
& cette époque, il était, si je ne me trompe, 
sinon absolument noir, au moins d'une 
couleur foncée et fort voisine du noir. 

On peut ajouter aux références ci-dessous 
que St. Thomas était couramment appelé 
moine au moyen age: “martyr, presul et 
monachus.” 

William of Canterbury, i. 10. _ 

Benedict of Peterborough, iii. 17. 

Alan of Tewkesbury, iii. 345. 

Edward Grim, ii. 368, 442. * 

William Fitz-Stephen, iii. 37, 149. 

Herbert de Boseham, iii. 200, 521. 

Auctore anonymo (vita), iv. 21, 79. 

Quadrilogus, iv. 281, 346, 406. — 

Gervase, monk of Canterbury, i. 229. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 


MeEpL&VAL Fur Namgs (11S. xii. 183, 244).. 
—For “‘miniver” and “calaber”’ see the 
‘ N.E.D.’ where full particulars can be found 
as regards the former, and many quotations 
for both words. According to a trade pub- 
lication (Richard Davey, ‘Fur and Fur 
Garments,’ 1895), miniver is really made 
from ermine spotted with astrachan. 

With regard to “calaber,” Bailey must 
be mistaken in stating that it was the fur of 
a little creature in Germany of the same 
name, as the word cannot be found in 
Grimm’s great ‘Dictionary.’ The same 
remarks apply also to the statements in the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ according to which 
*‘ calaber’’ was “‘ the fur of a small animal 
about the size of the squirrel, bred for the 
most part in High Germany,” and, according 
to another version, “the fur which was 
exported from Calabria [in Southern Italy], 
hence the name.” The latter dictionery 
gives “calabar skin” as the name in 
commerce for the skin of the Siberian squirrel 
used for muffs, tippets, kc. Then we have 
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Henry Poland’s ‘ Fur- Bearing Animals’ 
(London, 1892), which says: “‘ The squirrel 
in former times was called the calabar in 
commerce.” According to the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
+‘ calaber” ismentioned in‘ Piers Plowman’ 
(1362), and also in an Act of Henry VIII. 
(1532); and in Eden’s ‘ Decades’ (1555) it 
is stated that “‘ the people of Moscovia have 
this fur.’’ Strype, in his edition of Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ states that “‘ aldermen 
who have not been mayors are to have their 
cloaks furred with calabre.” Finally, Cowell 
in 1607 describes the « calaber’’ as <a little 
beast, in bigness abcut the quantitie of a 
squirell of colour gray,” but evidently not a 
‘grey squirrel. L. L. K. 


AticE Hout Forest (11S. xii. 258, 306).— 
Locally this fcrest is spoken of as The Holt. 
The Anglo-Saxon word “ holt” was used in 
England long before the introduction of the 
l'rench word ‘‘forest.’’ Alice is a changed 
form of Ailsi or 4£lfsigi, a personal name met 
with frequently in Anglo-Saxon sources. 
There were several bishops named Atlfsigi ; 
and in the ‘Liber Vite’ of Durham A¢lfsige 
felfsinus, ‘‘comes,” is mentioned as a 
landowner in Hants (circa 950). 

The forest is referred to in the Inq. ad 
‘quod damnum of 11 Edw. II. :— 

“John de Venuyz to settle the manor of East 
Worldham and the bailiwick of the forests of 
Wolmer and Alsiesholt on himself, Margery his 
wife, and his heirs.” 

In the writ on the Patent Rells it is spelt in 
the same way. 

It would appear, therefore, that Alice 
Holt in Anglo-Saxon times was a wocd 
belonging to Ailsi. Leo C. 


BisHop ELPHINSTONE’S BanGE (11 §. xii: 
260, 311).—It may be of interest tc note 
from Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry ’—that Flphinstone’s own blazon 
was Arg.,a chevron sa. between three boars’ 
heads erased gu., armed of the field, and 
langued az., which coat is now the third 
quarter of the modern armorial bearings of 
the Aberdonian alma mater. In the first 

uarter a flower- pot and the fishes — 
“three salmon fishes in fret proper ’’—are 
still maintained (Woodward, pp. 447, 448). 

It struck me that Moule in ‘ The Heraldry 
of Fish’ ought to have something explana- 
tory, andI bought a copy of the book to find 
it out, but to my disappointment he ignores 
Aberdeen. He remarks, however, that the 
ancient family of Troutbeck, connected 
vith Troutbeck in Westmorland, dis- 
played “three trout fretted téte a la 
queue,” and had its crest on a wreath of 





trout instead of on one of the ordinary kina, 
metal and tincture. The arms are, or were, 
to be seen in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
in the Talbot Gallery, Alton Towers, and 
they have been quartered by ncblemen or 
gentlemen who drew some of their blood 
from the Troutbecks (Moule, pp. 135, 136). 
St. SwiItTHIN. 


TAVERN Sians: ‘‘ MotHER Hurr Cap” 
(11S. xii. 279).—The following advertisement 
appeared in The Evesham Journal of 
9 Oct., 1915: “‘ For sale one hundred pots 
of Barlem and Uff Cap pears.’’ In the 
‘E.D.D.,’ vol. iii. p. 268, ‘‘ Huff-Cap”’ is 
rightly defined as meaning, in the Vale of 
Evesham, “ a brand of perry and a particular 
pear used in the making of perry.” In 
Suffolk it is said to mean “ anything good 
or strong in the way of drink.” A. C. C. 


‘Lonprna Ittustrata’ (11 8. xii. 278).— 
Robert Wilkinson seem compiled as well 
as published ‘ Londina Iilustrata,’ as it is 
usually catalogued both by second-hand 
booksellers and auction - catalogue makers 
under his name. The copy in the British 
Museum is in 2 vols., but the second volume 
is without title-page. The date is given as 
1819, 4to. They also possess a large-paper 
copy in 2 vols., and a large-paper copy of 
vol. i. with a portrait of Dr. Gregory pre- 
fixed. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


AutTHorS WantTED (11 S. xii. 279).— 
2. “ And don’t you forget the white worsted 
at Flint’s.’—Flint’s was the name of a 
haberdasher’s shop which flourished about 
one hundred years ago near the Monument, 
and is probably the establishment referred 
to. This does not seem to be much of a 
clue, but at all events it fixes the date, and 
if a Sherlock Holmes gets hold of it the entire 
mystery may soon be solved on the “ Ex 
pede Herculem ” system. W. S—Rr. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
xii. 300).—‘‘ Tu mihi, Tu certe,” &c.—Ovid, 
‘ Amor.,’ Lib. ii. Elegia x. ll. 1 and 2. 

R. A. Ports. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 


replies.] 


Avutuors’ NAMES WANTED (11 S. xii. 302). 
—(2) Guillaume le Breton Deschapelles was, 
according to James Clay, “ the finest whist- 
player, beyond any comparison, the world 
has even seen.’’ He was born in 1780, and 


died in 1847. An account of him is printed 
in W. P. Courtney’s ‘ English hist,’ 
pp, 373-5. F. JESSEL. 
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Sones WanTED: ‘ JoHN Brown’ (11 S. | columns in Hennessy’s ‘ Repertorium ’ in- 
xii. 301).—The words of the song ‘ John/ stead of taking them separately. Baudake 
Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame, were/is no part of the name of the patrcn who 
published in all the penny song sheets in| presented Richard de Radeford and his four 
the late sixties. The music was originally | predecessors to the Rectory of St. Martin, 
published in this country by Messrs. | Outwich, but the authority for the presenta- 
Hopwood & Crew. |tion. It stands for the register of Ralph de 

Apropos of this song I may mention that | Baldock or Baudake, Bishop of Lcndon 
Julia Ward (Mrs. Howe), who died a few | from 1304 or 1305 to 1313, the earliest bishop 
years ago at the advanced age of 91, wrote | whose registers are extant. I am sorry to 
her historical ‘ Battle Hymn of the Repub- | have wasted valuable space in ‘ N. & Q.’ and 
lic’ in 1861, designed for the same tune as|the time of readers who may have traced, 
‘ John Brown,’ and, though some commenta- | and, if so be, gibbeted my blunder. 





tors assert that they “ didn’t fit,” personally 
I think they do. The ‘ Battle Hymn’ was 
reprinted in The Times of 5 October, and 
one or two interesting letters ensued respect- 
ing it. 

There was another song entitled ‘ John 
Brown ’ much also in vogue in the “ sixties,” 
commencing :— 

I’ve a guinea I can spend, 
I’ve a wife and I’ve a friend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, 
ohn Brown. 
But that is another story. 
WILLouGHBY MAyYCcock. 


Newton’s ‘ Capt. John Brown of Harper’s 
Ferry, published by Fisher Unwin (1902), 
gives the words and music of the song. 

W. J. WALKER. 

{C. C. B. mentions that the song is in ‘War 

Songs and Songs and Ballads of Martial Life,* 


edited by John Macleay. “Canterbury Poets 
Series.” ] 


Mrs. SAMUEL Foote (11 S. xii. 260, 307). 
—Whatever the foundation for it, ‘The 
Georgian Era,’ London, 1834, vol. _ iv. 
359-63, is circumstantial as to Foote’s 
marriage. It speaks of 
“his union in 1741 with a lady at Worcester, but 
aes his conduct as a husband was anything but 
affectionate. It was not long after their marriage 
that the necessities of Foote caused him to be 
arrested, and confined in the Fleet Prison. [Then 
follows an anecdote occurring on his wife’s presence 
there with him.] Foote, who in disposition differed 
from his wife, proposed a separation from her 
one time, and they were accordingly parted for a 
few months...... they were eventually brought 
together again.’’ 

There is no mention of the wife in the sub- 
sequent part of the memoir. W. B. H. 


JOHN DE WARREN, Ear. BAUDAKE, OF 


SURREY AND Sussex (11 S. xii. 301).—) 
Through the kindness of a correspondent | 
who has communicated with me directly, I | 


learn, to my shame, that the query at the 
above reference was occasioned by my 
having read across the contents of two 





JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Pears AND NeEtTLFs (11 S. xii. 301).— 
Nettles or any other green stuff, if laid down 
thick enough, will heat in the sarne way as 
haystacks do. It is quite likely that such 
heat would hasten the ripening cf fears. 

J. E. FE 


Durham. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE (11 S. xi. 447; xii. 
10, 50, 70, 121, 143, 161, 201, 224, 264, 289).— 
Your correspondent L. L. K. draws attention 
to the fact that there is a difference of 
opinion between Dr. Wallace and myself in 
respect to the position of the land sold by 
Sir Mathew Brand to Hillarie Mempris in 
1626. 

Dr. Wallace considers that this land was 
on the south side of Maiden Lane. Very 
probably Dr. Wallace has more information 
than I, and if so he may be perfectly right 
in his opinion; but, judging from the 
wording of the deed of transfer and bearing 
in mind the locus in quo, it seems tome that 
the land in question was on the north side 
of Maiden Lane. 

L. L. K. considers that to prove my case 
it would be necessary to place Mempris’s 
land on the east side of the land leased by 
Nicholas Brand to Burbage and others, and 
moreover be necessary to stop Maiden Lane 
short of Mempris’s western boundary, to 
make room for the Bishop’s Park which 
formed the southern boundary of his land. 

These are two distinct points raised by 
L. L. K., but neither seems to me to be a 
valid objection to the northern lccation of 
Mempris’s land. There appears to be no ne- 
cessity for placing Mempris’s land cn the east 
side of the land leased to Burbage by Nicholas 
Brand, for it was quite possible, and I think 
that it was quite probable, that Burbage’s 
leasehold land which lay to the south of 
the alley or way (Globe Alley) dividing 


-his land into two parts formed part and 
/parcel of the land sold by Sir Matthew 
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Brand to Mempris. The freehold would 
have been sold subject to the Burbage 
leasehold interest. 

L. L. K.’s second point is that it would be 
necessary to stop Maiden Lane to the west 
of the land sold to Mempris, so that the 
Bishop’s Park, and not Maiden Lane, should, 
in accordance with the deed of transfer, 
form the southern boundary of the land. 

This is a point of law upon which I think 
there is no question. Let it be realized that 
originally there was simply a common brook 
or sewer which divided Brand’s land on the 
north from the land which was known as the 
Bishop’s Park on the south. By this I do 
not wish to suggest that Brand did not held 
land also on the south of the brook or sewer ; 
but for the moment that is not the question. 
AllT am insisting upon is that Brand was the 
freeholder on the north side of the brook 
or sewer. Before the end of the sixteenth 
century Maiden Lane was continued through 
from the west into Deadman’s Place on the 
east, and, whether Maiden Lane was on either 
side of the brook or sewer or over it, the fact 
would still remain that Brand’s freehold 
extended to the brook or sewer. The 
wording of the deed of transfer would be 
perfectly correct, wherein it is stated that the 
land sold to Mempris was bounded “ by the 
brook or common sewer which divided the 
land from the park of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester on the south.” The public in 
fact would, then as now, only have surface 
rights over the land occupied by the road ; 
the freehold would remain vested in the 
individual right up to his boundary, which 
in this case was the common brook or sewer. 

My reason for locating the site on the 
north side of Maiden Lane rather than the 
south is chiefly founded on the fact that in 
the deed of transfer the land is said to be 
bounded by 
‘an alley or way leading to the Globe Playhouse, 
commonly called Globe Alley, on the north...... and 
contained in breadth from the path called Globe 
Alley on the north...... to the common sewer on the 
south one hundred and twenty-four feet or there- 
abouts.” 

I have already pointed out in a previous 
letter (ante, p. 11) that this distance of 
124 ft. coincides with the distance from the 
sewer in Park Street (Maiden Lane) to the 
alley or way (Globe Alley) which is shown in 
the early views to be opposite Clink Street. 

If now the Mempris land is to be placed 
on the south side of Maiden Lane, then 
another Globe Alley must be shown to be 
in existence at the date of the deed of 
transfer, z.e., 1626. 





There is no sign of a Globe Alley in the 
Bishop’s Park south of Maiden Lane in the 
view known as ‘ Londinum Urbs precipua 
regni Anglie,’ the date of which is probably 
between 1630-40. Again, there is no sign 
of a Globe Alley in the Bishop’s Park in 
De Wit’s view, the date of which is probably 
between 1640-44. In both these views the 
Globe Playhouse is shown close on Bankside, 
and therefore a Globe Alley leading to the 
Playhouse on the south side of Maiden Lene 
is impossible. 

GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 


Ueo Bassrt (11 8S. xii. 237, 310).-—In 
reply to Mr. J. B. WainEwRriGBT, specially 
seeking the date of the papal exeommunica- 
tion of Ugo Bassi, I add a few further particu- 
lars of ‘“‘ his sad story.” The excommunica- 
tion was probably published three or four 
years before the period Mr. WAINEWRIGHT 
suggests in his letter (3 to 18 Aug., 1849). 

Having made himself suspected at the 
Papal Court (Curia), Bassi was exiled to 
Sicily in 1846, only returning a free man on 
the accession of the new Pope, Pius IX. 
During the struggle to render Italy united 
he served in the field hospitals, and acted as 
chaplain in the Garibaldian Legion. 

His principal poems were ‘ The Church 
according to the Image of Christ,’ ‘ Con- 
stantine, or the Triumph of the Cross,’ many 
sacred hymns, ‘ The Return from Captivity,’ 
and verses in praise of Pio Nono as a likeral 
Pope. The personal piety ef Ugo Bassi 
admits of no doubt. 

WILt1AM MERCER. 


‘** PODDEN PLACE” AND ‘‘ UPPER PODDEN 
Puace”’ (11 S. xii. 277).—Alterations have 
been made in the neighbourhood of Millman 
Street since Bulwer wrote ‘ What will He 
do with It?’ but within my recollection, 
which may have a bearing upon Mr. Frost’s 
theory, Millman Street, which consisted of 
large houses mostly occupied by professional 
men, formerly extended only from Chapel 
Street to New Ormond Street, by which it 
was bounded on the north—the houses on 
the north side of Great Ormond Street joining 
those on the east side of Millman Street, with 
which they formed an angle. There was 
consequently at that time no thoroughfare 
into Guilford Street. The street from 
Guilford Street with the public-house at 
the corner was then called New Millman 
Street, and was a cul-de-sac. The houses— 
a few of them shops—were much inferior to 
those in Millman Street, and were, I believe, 
nearly all let out in apartments. The street, 
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however, had some interesting associations, 


as the Chevalier D’Eon died in one of the! 


houses, and another was for a short time the 
residence of George Colman the younger. 

Afterwards, some houses in New Ormond 
Street were demolished, and Millman Street 
and New Millman Street thrown into one. 

New Ormond Street, which was a continua- 
tion of Great Ormond Street from Lamb’s 
Conduit Street to Millman Street, was about 
twenty-five years ago renumbered intc, and 
made part of, Great Ormond Street. 

May I throw out, as a suggestion, that 
Hunter Street and Judd Street, which 
extend in a line from Brunswick Square to 
Euston—formerly called the New—Road, 
might correspond to the description of 
Podden Place and Upper Podden Place ? 

Wo. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Unicorn’s Horn at THE TOWER OF 
Lonpon (11 S. xii. 302).—Thomas Fuller 
writes :-— 

‘*Some are plain, as that in St. Mark’s in Venice ; 
others wreathed about, as that at Dyonis, near 
Paris, with anfractuous spires, and cocleary turnings 
about it, which probably is the effect of age, those 
wreaths being but the wrinkles of most vivacious 
unicorns. The same may be said of the colour: 
white, when newly taken from his head; yellow, 
like that lately in the Tower, of some hundred 
years’ seniority ; but whether or no it will ever 
turn black, as that of Plinie’s description, let others 
decide.” —‘ Worthies of England’ (ed. Nicholls, 
1811), ii 54. 

Paul Hentzner, in his account of a visit 
to England in 1598, writes of Windsor 
Castle :— 

‘* We were shewn here, among other things, the 
horn of a unicorn, of above eight spans and an 
half in length, valued at above 10,000/.’"—Dodsley’s 
* Fugitive Pieces,’ ii. 244. 

And the Rev. Edward Topsell in his 
“Historie of Foure-footed Beastes’ (1607), 
p- 717, says :— 

**T doe also know that [horn]the King of England 
possesseth to be wreathed in spires, even as that is 
accounted in the Church of St. Dennis, then which 
they suppose none greater in the world.” 

The so-called horns of the unicorn appear 
to have been in reality tusks of the narwhal. 

A. R. Bayley. 


A note in Rye’s ‘England as seen by 
Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and 
James I.’ informs us that 


“in 1641 the Marquis de la Ferté Imbaut, Marshal | : 
| M.A.’s, 


of France, saw in the Tower of London a Unicorn’s 
horn, covered with plates of silver, and estimated 
at the enormous sum of 40,000/.”—P. 203. 

There was, and perhaps still is, a magni- 
ficent horn at Windsor of which Paul 


| Hentzner, who was there in 1598, testified 
that it was valued at above 100,000/. Very 
mean, after this, sounds a specimen at 
Somerset House mentioned in an inventory 
of Charles I.: it was priced at a poor 5001. 
This may be read in Rye at p. 202. 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


Cockney SPEECH (11 S. xii. 280).—Tell yer 
waut, MistrEderter, HI knows aow fair- 
muynded er man yew ar, an aow willin ter 
give hevry one ees chaunst (now one be’’er), 
sow I sez ter myself I sez, ““ Haow’d it be 
*f I wrowte a few luynes erbaout Cauck- 
neyissums in aunswer ter Mr. ACKERMANN, 
waut waunts ter know erbaout deferni- 
tions ”’ 

Well fust aout there’s the spellin, wich ees 
muyty differcult. Caus wy? Caus we 
aighn’t gaut letters ernough. See ere naow. 
’Few’ve any desuyer ter be c’rect down yew 
ivver spell the litery word “ paper” wiv an 
i in Cauckney—naut unless yer hindulgin 
in carrerkertoor. Mr. Punch, ee wruytes 
Dossetshir a wiv two e’s, ee does. F'’rin- 
stance—‘‘ Jeemes.” Naow aour Cauckney 
a, it’s more owpin luyke, but eet aighn’t 
now i, ’strewf it aighn’t. Wen I sez 
‘“laighces”” HI aighn’t a-finkin “baout 
hinsects—git aout. Saighm wiv paighper. 
Some years ergo, in dear ale ‘N. & Q., a 
corryspondent, oose naighm I’ve fergaut, 
ee truyed ter prove as aow Cauckneys 
didn’ saigh “‘ piper ” in Mr. Chorles Dickens’s 
tuyme. That gent’s argyments was very 
good, but ee fergaut one fing, straight ee 
did. Good ole Chorlie ee lived een Baigham 
Street, Camdin Taown, ee did, wen ee was 
a boy, and now Dossetshir a was eard in 
Pancras then, swelp me. Wen Chorlie 
wrowte ‘‘paper” as one er that there 
noosboy’s calls, he yerd “ paighper,” en 
wat’s more ee said “ paighyer” eesself— 
yew taighk eet from me. 

HI’ve bin towld as aow litery people gits 
their speech waut they calls hinfected 
frough livin in London. Fren er muyne, 00 
shall be naighmless (hee was a Perfesser at 
Liverpool, in the Unerverserty, hee was, 
fore ee went beck ter Berlim ter taighk the 
plaighce of H— Z—, dee-ceased), ee towld 
me as aow a London laighdy—laighdy er 
tuytle, mine yer—oo went daown ter Liver- 
pool ter lecksher, walked up ter th’ readin 
desk an looked raound at the B.A.’s an the 
an started off wiv—‘ The other 
daigh—”’ Naow this aighn’t furough Cauck- 
ney, but “daigh” hees a bit of all ruyght. 
It’s Saouf-Heastern, eet ees, see? In the 
ole Kentish dyaleck a faousand years agcw 


’ 
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they sed “‘daigh” an they spelt it dat; 
fact! King Elfred hee sed dag, ee did. 
That there i is waut fonolergists calls i- 
consernant. 

’Nuvver frendermuyn ee sez ter mee, 
“Enery,” he sez, ‘wa'dcher call these 
figgers ?’’ I looks an I sees 1, 2, 333, an I sez 
“Won, too, an free underd an firty-free,’’ an 
ee larfs. I tawked beck et eem an I sez, “ If 
my mispernounciation of 3’s is wraung aow 
erbaout your spellin, wiv yer o, n, e, won! 
an yer t,w,0,too!! Garn!!! Bsides, my 
hancesters sed ‘free’ before the Conq-rer 
caighm.’”’ Aow do HI now? Caus the 
plaighce daown in Essix waut the Venererble 
Bede called Ythancaster they called Effe- 
cester. See? You'l find Effecester in 
Doomsdaybook, ’few look. London’s in the 
Heastern Caounties, eet ees (vide Censer), 
an there aighn’t now need ter be sow stuck 
up erbaout the Heast Midlan dyaleck like 
them Caighmbridge cowves is. Yew mer 
fink eet low wen a furough Cauckney sez 
f ’stead er th. Look et the Hemprer of 
Russia, -naow, ee never sez nuffink else but 
Feodor, hee down’t, an ee means Feodore all 
the tuym, saighm as mee. 

Ivver ear tell er the “ glottal stop” ? 
Yew d’now waut the glo’’al staup ees? 
Well, HI’ll tell yer. ‘Few truy ter saigh 
“lucky ’” wivaout the ck you'll git eet: 
lu” y, see? They've gaut eet in Glasgow an 
we've gaut eet in London. Mos’ly we've 
gaut eet wiv aour t. F’rinstance, we saigh 
mu’’on an bu’’on ’stead er the litery “ mut- 
ton” an “ button,” en such luyke. 

’Nuvver fing as we gow in fer is mee- 
tafersis. F’rinstance, I sez interduction 
an pernounciaightion, HI do. Well, thet’s 
meetafersis, see ? 

Yus, I’ve eard erbaout it :-— 

Vite vine an winnygur 
Werry good wittles I wow, 
but I fink it’s silly. I knew aman once waut 
used to saigh ‘‘ wan” for van, but ee duyed 
a very laung wuyle agow. 
This aighn’t arf, but—— So long! 
ENERY. 

[We think our readers will like to know for 
certain—what they perhaps have guessed in read- 
ing it—that this ingenious exposition of Cockney 
speech is from the pen of our valued contributor 
Mr. ALFRED ANSCOMBE.] 


THE SPLIT INFINITIVE (11 S. xii. 198, 251, 
310).—Srrk RicHarp TEMPLE refers to the 
so-called ‘‘split- infinitive’ as being “a 
ease of!the growth of English,” but it has 





‘foolish and ignorant pedants that object 


to its use. As a matter of fact we all, 
including even the most fastidious purist, 
continually use the “ split infinitive,” for no 
one hesitates about writing “‘ to re-consider,” 
or “again consider”’; and if we say “to 
case-harden ’”’ we use the “split infinitive’’ 
just the same as if we said “to gently 
blush”’ (Herrick, 1591-1674), or ‘‘to be 
truly touched’ (Shakespeare, 1564-1616), 
or ‘“‘to neither strive nor cry”’ (Matthew 
Arnold). ‘*‘ To consider’’ is one verb, “ to 
re-consider’’’ is another, and ‘to carefully 
consider”’ is a third, and it is only the 
dunderheads who imagine that there is 
something wrong about the last of these. 
OxFORD GRADUATE. 


THE Cuckoo IN FoLk-LoreE (11 S. xii. 
182, 230, 250, 287).—With regard to 
J. F. S.-J.’3 communication at the last 
reference it may be noted that Mr. J. Lewis 
Bonhote in his ‘ British Birds’ (London, 
1907), at p. 188, writes :— 

‘Practically nothing is known as to whether 
cuckoos pair, or if the female receives the atten- 
tions of several males, and the number of eggs 
laid by a single bird in the season is also doubtful, 
though about eight is said to be the number.” 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


JoHN Hopkins OF BriITTENsS (11 S. xii. 
279).—I take the following from p. 47 of 
‘The History and Topography of Wye,’ 
published 1842 :— 

“*A very considerable portion of the lands and 
tenements in this parish belong to Mr. Sawbridge, 
his estate being increased by his father purchasing 
those of Bond Hopkins, Esq., which consisted of 
Wye Court, Harville, Cold Harbour, Wye Downs, 
and Nackholt. They are supposed to have belonged 
to Wye College, and afterwards to the Kempes. 
They were purchased in Chancery by John Hop- 
kins, Esq.—from his rapacity commonly called 
Vulture Hopkins. He died immensely rich in 1732, 
and devised these estates not to be inherited till 
after the second generation, then unborn; but the 
Court of Chancery set his will aside, and gave his 
estates to his heirs-at-law. from whom they de- 
scended to Bond Hopkins, Esq.’’ 


R. J. FyNMORE. 


Epear ALLAN PoE (11 S. xii. 302).—The 
fullest and best biography of this eccentric 
poet is that prepared shortly after his death 
in 1849 by Dr. Griswold, and published in 
New York. The edition of his ‘ Poetical 
Works’ published by Sampson Low & Sons 
in London in 1858 is prefaced, however, by 
a very full original memoir. His father, a 
native of Maryland, married a_ beautiful 


been used by English writers for the last | actress named Elizabeth Arnold, but they 
four hundred years, and it is only the more died almost at the same time, leaving three 
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children (of whom Edgar was the second) 
in utter destitution. Poe’s paternal grand- 
father was a distinguished officer in the 
Maryland line during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and his great-grandfather, John Poe, 
married a daughter of Admiral McBride of 
the British navy. John Allan, who adopted 
Poe, is described as a wealthy Virginian 
merchant who brought Edgar to England in 
1816, sent him to school at Stoke Newington 
and took him back to America in 1822, 
where he remained till his death. I can 
trace no reference to any relations in Scot- 
land of that name. 
WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


The late Sir Edmund T. Bewley wrote a 
book on ‘ The Origin and Early History of 
the Family of Poé or Poe’ (Dublin, privately 
printed, 1906), in which he discussed the 
true ancestry of the American poet. 

A, ALBERT CAMPBELL. 

4, Waring Street, Belfast. 


Sir Joun Lave (11 S. x. 269, 316, 357, 394, 
472 ; xi. 32).—See article on him by William 
Prideaux Courtney in Temple Bar, February, 
1902, pp. 199-215. Wo. H. PEEv. 


Henry Frievtpine (11 8. xii. 300).—See 
‘The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture,’ vol. x. (1913), chap. ii., ‘ Fielding and 
Smollett,’ by Mr. Harold Child ; and chap. iv., 
‘The Drama and the Stage,’ by Prof. G. H. 
Nettleton of Yale. 

According to the ‘D.N.B.’ the only 
authentic portrait of Fielding is from a 
pen-and-ink sketch by Hogarth, taken from 
memory, or, according to Murphy, whose 
account was contradicted by Steevens and 
Ireland, from a profile cut in paper by a 
lady. It was engraved by Basire for 
Murphy’s edition of Fielding’s works. A 
miniature occasionally engraved seems to 
be taken from this. A. R. Baytry. 


(Mr. Peet and Mr.SparkE alsothanked for replies. ] 


Price OF TOBACCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CenFuRY (11 S. vi. 268, 336, 413, 477; 
vii. 18).—The following reference to the 
value of tobacco in 1609 seems worth noting. 
It occurs in the play ‘ Every Woman in her 
Humor,’ 1609 :— 

“°Twere sinne to wrong the dead, you shal heare 
the inuentorie of his pocket. 

Inprimis, a brush and a combe ... vd 


Item, a looking Glasse __... ... id, ob. 
Item, A case of Tobacco Pipes iiijd. 
Item, J'obacco, half an ounz vjd.” 


A. CoLuInawoop Lr. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. as 





‘* DRAY (? OR BRAY) ALIAS BROKER, SOMER- 
set” (11 S. xii. 302).—There is, or was, @ 
village called Brayne in Somerset, on the 
sea coast, to the south of the River: 
Axe. See Stephen Whatley’s ‘ England’s 
Gazetteer,’ 1751, vol. iii. Brayne, Somerset,. 
is given also in the ‘ Index Villaris,’ by J. 
Adams, 1680, latitude 51° 18’; longitude 
3° 03’. In ‘ Cary’s New Map of England,’ &c.,. 
1794, the name is Brean. The ‘ Index 
Villaris’ gives also ‘‘ Bray-High, Devcn,. 
latitude 51° 10’; longitude 3° 54’,” and 
““Brokwer, Glocester, latitude 51° 45’;. 
longitude 2° 40’.” 

The above longitudes 
London, not Greenwich. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


are west from 





Hotes on Books. 


Oxford Garlands. Selected by R. M. Leonard.—- 
12. Elegies and Epitaphs. 14. Poemson Animals. 
15. Modern Lays and Ballads. (Milford, 7d. net.) 


THESE new numbers of an attractive and 
useful series are worthy of their predecessors. 
Within the narrow limits allowed it is impossible 
but that some one will complain of this or the 
other being included, while that or the other is: 
left out. We confess that we do not quite 
understand upon what principle the choice has 
been made; it would seem that there has been 
an endeavour to get in as much as possible in 
the way of poems not otherwise so easily accessible .- 
So far as that is so, it seems to us justifiable, 
though it has sometimes involved the taking up- 
of space for verses not much worth remembering. 
‘Elegies and Epitaphs’ strikes us as on the 
whole the most successful compilation of the three. 
‘ Lycidas’ and ‘ Adonais’ are expressly omitted 
as being too long, and, that being so, we hardly 
see why a fragment of ‘ Thyrsis’ should have 
been admitted ; it actually suffers from the 
mutilation more even than would five or six 
stanzas from ‘ Adonais,’ say those beginning :- 
‘* Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep!’’ We have little more to criticize, for: 
if there are some half a score of.pieces that we 
should have refused, this is but fair difference of 
opinion, and the booklet contains abundance 
of treasure both in the way of the familiar and 
of the less wellknown. The arrangement,. 
though explained in the notes, is, in effect, rather 
haphazard, butit once or twice results in pleasant 
juxtaposition. Thus we have side by side 
two poems of Swinburne—that in memory of’ 
Landor, and that in memory of Morris and Burne- 
Jones—which afford matter for interesting com- 
parison, and are followed by Wordsworth’s ‘ Poet’s 
Epitaph ’— inevitable, of course, and strangely 
refreshing in its clear music after the turgid, 
heavily accented flow of Swinburne’s verse carrying 
so meagre a freight of thought. It was a good 
idea to put side by side Shakespeare’s ‘ Full 
Fathom Five’ and Webster’s ‘Land Dirge.’ 
Coleridge is represented by ‘ The Knight’s Tomb,’ 
and a note might have been added to point out 
that this, in origin, was but a metrical experiment 
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—one which, repeated to Scott, at once captured 
his ear, quick to seize cadences with the true 
‘knightly ring in them. We were interested to 
see Mrs. Hemans making an appearance here. 
Of the two poems chosen, the shorter might well 
have been reduced by the last stanza (since the 
compiler is by way of making curtailments), and 
would then have been well worthy a place. 

Alongside the well-known classics in this kind 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries we were particularly glad to have the 
lovely ‘ Epitaph of Dionysia ’ cf unknown author- 
ship ; the strong music of Emerson’s ‘ Dirge,’ 
with his trick of unexpected felicity ; and the 
examples of Landor, from which, however, rather 
unaccountably, the quatrain ‘‘I strove with 
none ”’ is absent. Finally, we must mention the 
inclusion cf the one or two curiously constructed 
epitaphs by the Poet Laureate. 

The ‘Poems on Animals’ form, we think, a 
less satisfactory collection. Perhaps the absence 
of both ‘ Poor Matthias’ and of ‘ Kaiser’ may, 
at a pinch, be forgiven, but what can excuse the 
-omission of ‘ Geist’s Grave’? Who cares about 
Joanna Baillie’s kitten, or Robert Southey’s ‘ Poor 
Phillis ’ ?—compared with 

That liquid, melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things. 

Still, there are very good things here amid some 
dull ones—Lamb’s ‘ Irus’ faithful wolf-dog,’ for 
vexample ; two of Calverley’s (‘The Water Rat’ 
though, is not one), and Marvell’s ‘ Nymph com- 
plaining for the Death of her Fawn,’ with one or 
two excerpts from Shakespeare, and the inevitable 
‘pieces from Gray and Blake. 

The ‘ Modern Lays and Ballads,’ again, is good. 
-Only twenty-three have been brought together, 
‘it having been considered impossible to shorten 
any, and yet desirable to include such lengthy 
-examples as ‘ Jchn Gilpin,’ ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ 
and ‘ Eugene Aram.’ No doubt hardly any two 
compilers would have agreed upon just this 
twenty-three, and in several cases we ourselves 
should have preferred a_ substitute; but the 
collection ought to be really useful, and we may 
mention that it contains, among poems not 
‘commonly found in anthologies, Dr. Bridges’s 
“Screaming Tarn’ and Peacock’s ‘ a, oc 2 
diad-Vrawd.’ Browning’s ‘How they brought 
the Good News’ appears both here and in the 
‘Poems on Animals ’—rather a waste of space. 
We look forward to the other volumes announced 
as “in preparatior.” 


THE October number of The Edinburgh Review 
is one of the best which it has fallen to us to notice. 
It contains more than one article worthy not only 
of careful immediate consideration, but also of a 
place on the bookshelf for future reference. We 
should put among these Mr. Henry Wickham 
Steed’s brilliant interpretation of Austria, an 
important study which may well serve to correct 
many misapprehensions. The writer is particularly 
good in his account of the relations between 
Austria and Hungary, and his exposition of the 
groundlessness of the expectation that it is 
through the breaking away of Hungary that the 
Austrian empire will collapse. Another paper 
of which the value will survive is Mr. Edmund 


Gosse’s careful and detailed survey of the ‘ De- 
| secration of French Monuments,’ which not only 
brings conveniently tegether what information 
is now available, but also gives us charming and 
clear-cut descriptions of the towns destroyed. 
We fear that all too few Englishmen have realized 
the preciousness of Senlis or of Meaux (happily 
preserved), still fewer, perhaps, that of Arras, 
They may learn of it here. It is refreshing to 
turn away from the modern world altogether and 
go back to Greek athletics. Mr. F. A. Wright’s 
article should certainly be made a note of by the 
classical scholar. It isa clever and very interest- 
ing summary of our information on the question, 
put with vriginality and pvoirt. We would 
commend it no less to trainers of youth and 
athletes. Yet, again, in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
> Voltaire and Frederick the Great’ we have a 
lively and adequate sketch of a highly curious 
historical episode. A sketch of this kind—the 
subject being compact and of few elements— 
does in many ways better than a book, and we 
have not often come across a better example 
than this. 

Miss M. D. Petre writes at considerable length 
and rather cloudily upon ‘ Christianity and War,’ 
the purport (which would have remained clearer 
if it could have been more briefly stated) being 
that war is one of the things in_ life which 
belong to ‘‘the elements of its probation, and 
not. of its perfection.”” An article which we 
read with much enjoyment is Mr. David 
Hannay’s ‘The Humanity of Modern Warfare.’ 
The writer—in view of the nature of the weapons 
now in use—is exceedingly dubious as to the 
chances of war becoming more rather than less 
human. We confess we share his doubt, though 
we think that he somewhat underrates the moral 
effect of popular criticism, which surely tends 
towards greater humanity, both with more decision 
and with more enlightenment than ever before. 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott has a very able discussion 
of the political problems involved in the present 
crisis, from an academic point of view. Of this 
we are glad. The influence of the academic point 
of view in Germany has been the subject of much 
comment ; but it is rather the corruption of that 
influence than the fact of it which is to be deplored. 
It has not perhaps been sufficiently realized that 
in this country the separation, upon which we 
seem tacitly to congratulate ourselves, between 
the academic and the practical views of affairs 
is in itself a weakness, and that, so far from ac- 
quiescing in it, we ought to aim at so correcting 
each that the two may co-operate effectively. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Mr Horace Buieackuty, J. T. F., L. L. Keys 
and Mr. H. TapLey-SopER.—Forwarded. 








